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F  0  R  E  W  0 


In  this  circular  the  author,  himself  a  county  agricul- 
tural c'.gent,  is  at  tempt  iiig  to  "bring  to  other  county  ---.gents  a, 
review  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  activities  of  that 
Federal  agency  concerned  with  the  rriarrceting  t^nd  utilization 
of  cotton. 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  a  National  4-H  Club  Fel- 
low, the  author  studied  a,t  close  range  the  organisation  of  the 
Division  of  Cotton  Marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonico, 
and  ohtained  directly  from  those  in  key.  positions  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  functions  perforned  end  the  services  rendered 
the  cotton  industry.   Though  the  manuscript  has  "been  checked 
"by  the  Division  of  Cocton  ivlarketing  for  accuracy  of  statement, 
the  arr-angement  of  material,  t'iae  emphasis  "olaced  upon  the 
various  functions  -^.nd  activities,  and  the  ^ooint  of  view  pre- 
sented are  entirely  that  of  the  author. 

The  information  p-resented  should  "be  of  direct  interest 
to  extension  workers  located  in  arets  v/here  the  production 
and  marketing  of  cotton  is  a  major  farm  enterririse. 


Y^A ,  <^  .  U5^-^.>^ 


r-i . 


Wilson 


In  Cha.rge 
Extension  Studies  a.nd  Teac'hing  Section 
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INTEODUCTIOIT 


The  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing-  is  one  of  the  six  eoiU'aodity  divi- 
sions of  the  Burei;-j  of  A,v:ri cultural  Econonics.  Tnis  is  the  only  division 
that  deals  entirely  with  cotton  and  it?  joint  product,  cottonseed. 

The  f'anctions  of  the  Division  include  a  nimher  of  research,  ser- 
vice, and  regu.latory  activities.   The  Division  possesses  a  personnel 
highly  trained  and  specialized  for  its  particular  responsihilities.   The 
service  and  regulatory  duties  are  mandated  either  to  the  DeT.)artraent  or 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econor.iics  "by  various  acts  of  Congress,  and 
the  researches  are  also  authorized  hy  Congress,  but  in  somewhat  more 
general  terms. 

Research  is  not  restricted.,  however,  to  problems  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  service  and  regulatory  lav/s.   An  extended  series 
of  studies  has  been  made  of  the  prices  paid  to  fai'm^ers,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  qualities  of  their  cotton  and  to  central  market  prices, 
and  of  the  effect  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  upon  incentives  to  improve 
or  sustain  the  quality  of  cotton  iDroducts.   The  Division  also  studies 
market  organization  and  marketing  costs,  from,  which  there  is  being  built 
up  a  body  of  information  fundamental  to  improvemients  in  the  system  of 
cotton  marketing.   A  series  of  studies  is  under  way   on  the  utilization 
of  cotton  and  the  trends  in  utilization,  with  reference  particularly  to 
present  and  potential  demand  and  to  opportunities  for  increasing  cotton 
consumption.   Conservation  of  quality  of  cotton  through  better  ginning  is 
also  under  study  at  t-ie  United  States  Cotton  Ginning  and  Tiber  Laboratories 
at  Stoneville,  Miss.,  the  work  of  v/hich  is  carried  on  jointly  '^oy   the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  tlio  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Their  studies  of  cotton  quality  v/ere  u.ndertalcen  originally  to  supply  in- 
formation needed  in  standardization,  but  the  restilts  w^re  found  to  have 
a  much  wider  application.   Results  have  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the  study 
of  ginning  technique,  and  are  now  used  extensively  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  in  a  number  of  State  experiinent  stations  in  studies  looking 
to  improvement  of  varieties  and  cultural  methods. 

The  principal  service  functions  of  the  Division  are  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United 
States;  the  classification  of  cotton;  cotton  market  news  and  quotation 
service;  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  grade  and  staple  statis- 
tics. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  various  projects 
of  the  Bureau,  then  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  were  grouped  into 
divisions.   The  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  was  formed  on  July  7,  1919, 
when  the  following  projects  were  brought  together  under  one  leadership: 

■  Enforcement  of  the  United  States  Cotton 
Futures  Act. 
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Investigation  and  demonstration  of  cotton     '  • 
standards. 

Cotton  testing. 

Cotton  h-indling  and  marketing.  •      . 

Marketing  cottonseed  and  its  -products.-  ■  ■  ' 

The  original  Cotton  Futures  Act  of  1914  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, "because  it  was  a  revenue-raising  measure  and  had  originated  in 
the  United  Stotes  Senate  instead  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.   To 
overcome  this  situation,  the  present  act  v^as  passed  on  August  11,  1916. 
This  was  a  reenactraent  of  the  1914  measure  with  certain  modifications. 
It  ha^:'  been  amended  in  certain  important  respects  since  its  passage  in 
1916. 

The  wox'k  of  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  was  limited  in  its 
earlier  /ears  mainly  to  the  preparation  and  distrihution  of  coT)ies  of 
the  official  cotton  standards,  the  supervision  of  the  quotations  in  mar- 
kets designated  a,s  hons-fide  spot  markets  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act, 
the  classification  of  cotton  when  involved  in  dispute  as  to  quality  in 
connection,  with  deliveries  on  futures  contracts,  certain  work  on  cotton 
testing  (spinning  tests),  and  studies  in  handling  and  marketing. 

In  1919  the  Cotton  Futtires  Act  was  amended.   The  new  act  provided 
that  all  cotton  actu-allj  delivered  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts 
must  'be  clasoed  by  CTOvernment  classers.   Prior  to  1919  no  cotton  was  re- 
quired to  he  so  classed  except  in  case  of  dispute  over  its  grade  or  staple. 
The  1919  amendment  alsio  fixed  minimum  requirements  for  grade  and  staple 
of  cotton  that  could  be  tend.ered  on  futures  contracts.   The  1919  araend- 
:..r'rit  \y,'-s  irrportant  to  f.^. riaers  also  because  it  included  the  authority  for 
uhe  ;/ia:r-ket  Hews  Service,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  quotations 
in  the  desi;>natod  spot  markets. 

On  March  4,  193,"^,  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  was  passed.   This  act 
made  the  use  of  official  sta,ndards  compulsory  in  all  spot  transactions 
based  on  r>tandard  descriptions.   This  was  the  outstanding  part  of  the  act. 
I;nmediatel/  the  qu.estion  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  o.rose.   The  Universal  Standards  were  agreed  upon  in  the  summer  of 
l'd2o   by   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  nine  leading  cotton  organiza- 
tions of  EuroT^e.   The  Fu.ropean  or.^anizations,  of  which  that  at  Live"."POol 
is  the  largest,  adopted  the  American  standard-s  as  slightly  modified  at 
that  time.   Universal  Standards  apply  only  to  grade  -  not  to  staple  length. 
The  International  Cotton  Conference  meets  in-  Washington  every  3  years  for 
the  purpose  of  approving  the  key  sets  put  up  to  match  the  standards.   No 
revision  can  be  made  vvithout  formal  notice  a  year  or  more  previous  to 
their  effective  date.  Zey   setr;  are  approved  by  the  group,  for  use  during 
the  next  ."-/ear  neriod;  additional  sets  are  manufactured  for  sale  to  the 
public.   Poth  the  grade  and  thf5  staple  standards  of  the  United  States 
Lepartirient  of  A,  ricultiire  are  now  used  throughout  the  world.   Further  dis- 
cussion of  the  standards  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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Transactions  on  the  basis  of  "orivate  types  do  not  require  the  use 
of  standards.   Cotton  may  also  be  sold  according  to  the  actual  sample 
taken  from  the  bale. 

The  Cotton  Standards  Act  also  provides  that  any  oerson  may  have 
his  cotton  classified  by  officials  of  the  Department.   The  same  boards 
of  examiners  are  authorized  to  class  under  the  Cotton  Fu.tures  Act  and 
under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act. 

.  In  1928  there  wore  only  56  licensed  classers,  but  in  1335  more 
than  400  licenses  were  issued.-  More  than  3  million  bales  have  been 
classed  during  one  season  by  these  licensed  classers. 

The  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Section  and. the  cotton  classers 
have  made  farmers  more  quality  conscious,  and  have  caus'.-.d  many  of  them 
to  ask  for  the  prem.iura  their  cotton  should  have. 

United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act  of  1914  Cc-iiae  aboiit  as  a.  result  of  many  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  regul^. te  futures  trading.   Ho  less  than  one  hundred 
bills  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
prior  to  1914  to  correct  snparent  abuses  in  the  futujr^s  markets.   These 
abuses  were  said  to  arise  from  five  conditions.   (1)  Different  sets  of 
standards  of  classification  for  use  in  conducting  cotton  business  at  each 
exchange,  (2)  fixed  differences  between  values  of  grades  used  in  the 
settlement  of  exchange  contracts,  (5)  delivery  upon  exchange  contracts 
of  low-grade  or  inferior  cotton,  rnuch  of  which  coxild  not  be  used  by  the 
spinner,  (4)  failure  of  tender:^  of  cotton  on  exchange  contracts  to  show 
the  grades  to  be  delivered,  and  (5)  so-called  "pro  form.a"  delivery  prac- 
tice, under  which  long  p^Tiods  of  time  often  elaosed  before  the  person 
obligated  by  an  exchange  contract  to  receive  cotton  wa?  informed  of  the 
grades,  although  he  had  been  forced  through  the  exchange  rules  to  oay 
for  it  at  the  time  fixed  for  delivery  by  the  other  loarty  to  the  contract. 
The  quotation  of  futures  prices  from  the  exchanges  had  a  very  miaterial 
effect  upon  prices  received  by  the  growers,  because  the  trade  had  adopted 
the  practice  of  basing  prices  for  spot  cotton  in  the  interior  upon  the 
quotations  of  these  exchanges.   Investigations   disclosed  that  rules  which 
had  grown  up  around  the  exchanges  had  been  formulated  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  convenience  of  futures  trading  as  such,  and  with  possibly 
too  little  attention  to  spot-cotton  interests,  and  that,  as  a  result, 
they  did  not  provide  suitable  "hedges"  for  soot-cotton  transactions  or 
proper  quotations  on  v/hich  to  base  the  value  of  American  cotton  at  interior 
points. 

After  much  consideration  and  discussion,  the  effort  to  improve  con- 
ditions was  crystallized  in  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  Cotton 
Futures  Act.   The  legislation  provided  that  a  single  set  of  standards  for 
cotton  should  be  promulgated,  of  which  practical  forms  should  be  made  and 
offered  for  distribution  to  the  public  at  nominal  cost.   The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  v;as  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  such  standards,  and 
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to  prepare  and  distribute  the  oractical  forras.   The  five  faults  previously 
laentioned  were  all  taken  urder  consideration  in  the  act.   It  was  hoped 
that  the  act  would  raake  the  futures  quotations  stay  on  a  closer  level  with 
the  spot  quotations,  so  th;::.t  the  futures  quotrrcions  could  he  used  in  the 
interior  points  a.s  an  aid  in  establishing  fa.ir  prices  for  growers  generally. 

All  cotton  used  to  fill  futures  contracts  must  he  certifica.ted  hy 
Government  clossers.   Ihe  method  used  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  classers 
'?ill  he  fully  disciissea  in  connection  with  grade  and  staple  statistics. 

Market  News  Service 

The  chief  function  of  the  Market  Hews  Service  is  to  supply  quota- 
tions and  other  cotton-marketing  information  to  cotton  growers  and  others. 
This  informaticm  is  given  out  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  Cotton  Market 
Heview  and  in  other  releases. 

The  Review  treats  iipon  the  following  market  factors:   Cotton 
prices,  spot  sales,  exports,  cloth  markets,  and  weather  conditions. 
Other  factors  are  also  given  consideration  from  week  to  week.   Each  of 
these  factors  is  discussed  in  a  single  paragraph.   Any  changes  that  may 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  cotton  market  are  considered.   By  study- 
ing these  weekly  reports,  a.  person  has  the  m.ost  concise  and  dependable 
market  nev;s  service  availahle  for  his  giiidance;  hut  a  widely  distrihuted 
daily  report  is  needed. 

A  producer  can,  'oy   using  the  Cotton  Market  Review,  Market  Hews 
Service,  a.nd  the  Government  classing  service,  tell  apToroximately  what  his 
hale  of  cotton  should  sell  for.   The  grade  and  staple  premium  discounts 
and  additions  are  given  in  the  Market  News.   These  premiums  can  easily 
add  $5  or  more  to  the  sale  price  of  a  quality  hale  of  cotton;  however, 
they  frerru.ently  are  lost,  largely  hec-iuse  the  producers  are  too  anxious 
to  sell.   Cotton  is  often  sold  to  a  huyer  who  buys  high-  and  low-quality 
cotton  at  the  same  price,  and  it  takes  the  high-quality  cotton  to  halance 
the  poor-quality  bought.   This  is  good  for  the  producers  of  poor  cotton, 
hut  it  is  unfair  to  the  producers  of  higher  quality  cotton. 

A  closer  tie-up  Detwecn  the  classing  Eorvice  and  the  Market  Hews 
Servic<;;  is  badly  needed.   Both  need  e:^panding.   The  only  way  to  get 
faTtmra-   ianterested  in   producing  higher  quality  cotton  is  to  pay  them  for 
it  on  a  premium  basis.   Much  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop 
is  ma.T'keted  according  to  quality  hy  producers.   Farmers  need  inore  of 
their  cotton  classed,  and  then  they  need  market  information  so  that  they 
can  figTi.re  uheir  own  preraiiuris.   An  educational  program  will  he  helpful. 
The  machinery  for  this  program  is  already  in  operation  in  the  form  of 
county  agricultural  councils.   These  councils  could  easily  include  a 
study  of  cotton  marketing.   The  comrriunity  organizations  could  take  the 
informa.tion  directly  to  the  farm.ers  .   It  is  suggested  that  a  series  of 
programs  on  the  subject  of  cotton  marketing  he  prepared  and  distrihuted 
to  these  county  and  coireaunity  farm  organizations.   The  local  extension 
agents  should  know  of  the  program,  if  they  are  to  be  ins tr-umental  in 
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putting  it  across.   Probably  nothing  could  be  of  more  value  to  the  South 
than  a  cotton  market  availpble  to  farmers  that  is  based  solely  on  quality 
and  C-overnmient  standards. 


)OTTOK  STAITDAI^S 


In  19  'S,  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Cobb  was  asked  to  make  up  the  first 
set  of  official  standards.   In  1909,  tiie  first  standards  were  set  iip  by 
a  committee  that  Dr.  Cobb  supervised.   At  that  time  this  work  was  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plnnt  Industry.   These  first  standards  were  colled  "'ler- 
missive  standards.   At  that  time,  each  exchange  had  its  own  set  of  stand- 
ards, and  they  differed  widely  in  respect  to  the  different  grades. 

Standards  work  is  based  v.-pon   many  years  of  exrseriment  and  research. 
Much  of  the  present  research  work  in  the  Division  is  based  upon  standards 
research;  for  example,  the  quality  research,  grfide  and  staple  estimate 
work,  and  cotton-marketing  research. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Futures  Act  in  191^-,  the  standards  were 
revised.   In  1916  standards  were  set  up  to  include  the  tinges  and  blues. 
A  conference  was  held  in  1922  again  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  stand- 
ards, and  in  1923  the  first  International  Cotton  Conference  was  held. 
The  Universal  Standards  were  the  outgrowth.   The  stains  and  tinges  were 
lightened  in  color  as  were  also  the  white  grr-.des.   These  standards  were 
then  adopted  as  the  Universal  Standards,  and  since  1923  they  have  been 
the  basis  for  international  cotton  tra.ding  for  American  upland  cotton. 

Standards  v.'ere  adopted  for  Aneri can-Egyptian  and  sea-island  cottons 
in  1917  and  1918,  but  the  sea-island  standards  were  dropped  in  1925 
because  of  low  production.   The  American-Egyptian  standards  are  still  in 
use.   The  many  improvements  in  American-Egyptian  cotton  led  to  the  improved 
variety  known  today  as  Pima.   These  standards  are  for  five  grades  and  four 
staple  lengths,  represented  by  official  types. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  very  hard  to  match  the  Universal  Stand- 
ards, due  to  change  in  the  color  of  the  cotton  crop.   The  present  standards 
became  effective  in  1924,  but  new  ones,  more  representive  of  the  crop, 
were  promp.lgated  August  20,  1935,  to  become  effective  August  20,  1936. 
Every  2  years  since  1925,  with  the  exception  of  1935,  an  International 
Cotton  Conference  has  oeen  held  in  Washington.   Such  a  conference  was  held 
in  1936,  at  which  time  copies  of  the  nev/  standards  v/ere  passed  upon.   The 
next  conference  will  be  held  in  1939. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  conference,  there  are  always  held  a 
first  and  second  reserve  set'  of  the  Universal  Standw.rds  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  next  series  of  key  sets.   One  set  is  locked  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  vaults  and  tne  other  in  the  vaults  of  the  Division 
of  Cotton  Marketing.   Previous  to  the  conference,  the  employees  of  the 
Division  prepare  a  number  of  boxes  for  each  grade  of  the  standard  by 
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compa.ring  theFi  to  a  tliird  or  working  set  renoved  from  the  Cotton  Division's 
vaailts. 

C-reat  care  is  taken  to  see  that  every  hox  of  the  same  grade  is 
exactly  like  every  other  hox.   After  the  committee  passes  on  a  hox  of 
standards,  the  "box  is  photogrophed,  for  each  sample  has  a  very  definite 
place  in  the  "box  and  the  photograph  will  show  if  anything  ever  happens 
to  the  samples.   The  sual  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  placed  on 
the  approved  boxes. 

To  insure  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  the  official  cotton  stand- 
ards, the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continually  carrying  on  research 
inter)3^ed  to  keep  the  standards  up  to  date.   In  1933,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  a  study  with  a  view  to  possihle  revi- 
sion of  the  grade  standards.   The  new  standards  that  have  been  accepted 
have  a  tendency  to  lean  toward  whiter  cottons  that  more  accurately  cover 
the  crops  actually  produced  than  did  the  formier  standards.   Instead  of 
having  a  physical  standard  for  extra  white  there  will  he  descriptive  grades 
for  extra  vfhite.   Tinges  have  heen  lightened,  yellow  stains  are  entirely 
descriptive  grades,  and  blue  stains  are  entirely  eliminated.   Middling 
Fair  has  been  made  into  a  descriptive  grade. 

Cotton  classers  have  found  that  good  da/light  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  good  classing.   The  classing  or  standards  preparation  room  in  the 
Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  is  considered  one  of  the  best  classing  rooms 
in  the  world,   lorth  light  is  used  in  this  room,  and  even  on  cloudy  days 
the  light  is  excellent. 


m' 


There  are  several  factors  which  affect  the  quality  of  cotton  samples. 
They  are:   Color,  trash,  and  preparation  of  the  sample  or  the  ginning 
preparation  -  all  are  considered  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  stajidards. 
Quality  in  staple  is  measured  ~oy   the  length  and  fineness  of  the  fibers 
and  uniformity  of  the  fiber  length. 

Staple  standards  in  physical  fori.-:  have  been  developed  for  various 
staple  lengths  from  3/4  of  an  inch  to  l-l/2  inches  for  American  upland 
cotton.   The  leng-ths  of  upland  cotton  so  represented  are  20  in  n^jmber, 
BxA   for  the  most  part  are  in  steps  of  l/32  of  an  inch.   Physical  repre- 
sentations have  been  estaolished  also  for  four  lengths  of  Ajiierican-Sgyp- 
tia/i  cotton  -  1-1/2,  1-9/16,  1-5/8,  and  1-3/4  inches,  respectively.   These 
standard.s  are  approved  by  a  classing  coirmittee  just  as  are  the  standards 
for  the  grades.   They  are  sold  to  anyone  who  may  want  them.   The  ij'narican 
staple  standards  are  not  adopted  as  universal,  but  at  the  same  ti^ie  they 
are  used  throughout  the  world.   Much  of  the  progress  in  cotton  marketing 
is  built  around  these  cotton  standards. 
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&'?JJ)E   AND  STAPLE  STATISTICS 


Statistics  shovv-ing  aualit.;/  of  cotton,  based  on  grade  and  staple 
estimates  of  the  crop  and  carry-over,  have  been  "oreriared  and  issued  each 
year  since  1927.   On  March  3,  1927,  Congress  etiacted  legislation,  that 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  r.ake  grade  and  staple  estimates 
of  cotton  on  hand  at  the  "beginning  of  each  cotton  year  (Aug"ust  l),  and 
not  less  than  three  estim.ates  of  the  grade  and  staple  of  the  current  crop. 
Pjnds  were  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1928,  at 
which  tim.e  the  Bureau  of  Afiricultural  Economics  "began  the  work  of  assembling 
this  ihformiation  concer-ning  the  ensuing  cror. 

The  cotton  year  beginning  Augnist  1  of  that  year,  in  which  the  crop 
of  1928  was  produced,  thus  became  the  first  year  for  which  official  sta- 
tistics of  this  nature  covering  the  entire  Cotton  "Belt  are  available. 
Samples  furnished  from  the  crop  of  1975  by  cooperating  gins  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt  will  formi  the  basis  of  the  eighth  consecutive  report  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop;  and  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  igr^S,  is  the  eighth 
for  whicli  comparable  quality  figures  are  available.   Inasmuch  as  the  data 
are  assembled  according  to  States,  and  to  general  soil  areas  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  a  means  is  provided  for  com.paring  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
grovnri  in  one  area,  with  that  grown  in  another;  of  cotton  produced  in  a 
given  area  in  a  given  year  with  that  -produced  in  other  years;  and  of  cotton 
carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

T'leed  for  Qiiality  Report  on  Cotton 

The  legislation  enacted  on  March  3,  1927,  was  the  result  of  several 
years'  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  obtaining  facts  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  carry-over.   !Iany  thousands  of  bp.les 
were  being  carried  over  each  year,  and  it  v/as  rather  generally  believed 
that  the  quality  of  much  of  this  cotton  was  considerably  below  the  average 
for  cotton  prodxiced  -  possibly  too  poor  in  quality  to  be  desired  by 
spinners.   It  vms   believed,  further,  that  trea^ting  this  entire  carry-over 
as  so  much  available  cotton  was  unduly  depressing  prices.   In  an  effort 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  cotton  of  low  quality  was  being  carried 
over,  Congress  authorized  the  collection  of  statistics  showing  the  quality 
not  only  of  cotton  carried  over  each  year,  but  also  of  cotton  ginned  each 
year  periodically  throughout  the  ginning-  season. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  and  dependable  information  concerning 
the  quality  of  American  cotton  hr;d  been  em-nhasized  from  time  to  tim^e. 
Certain  foreign  buyers  had  repeatedly  complained  that  the  qualit.y  of  their 
purchases  was  falling  below  expectations  based  on  purchases  in  former 
years,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  staple  length.   They  -oointed  to  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacture  in  justification  of  t'heir  complaints. 

A  variety  of  explanations  resulted  from  efforts  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  deterioration  in  quality  of  .uaerican  cotton  that  may  have 
been  taking  place.   There  wei'e  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
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importance  of  such  factors  as  (1)  the  introduction  of  early-maturing  short- 
staple  varieties  in  order  to  escape  holl-v/eevil  dcirnage;  (2)  faulty  ginning; 
and  (3)  lack  of  interest  on  the  pa.rt  of  growers  who,  not  "being  paid  for 
their  cotton  on  the  basis  of  difference  in  quality,  gave  little  heed  to 
the  plantin,^^  of  iuiproved  varieties  or  to  eyre  in  harvesting  the  crop  and 
presenting  it  at  the  gin  in  proper  condition.   A  "body  of  dependable  data 
was  recognized  as  essential  to  any  effective  cot  ton- improvement  program. 

Organization 

The  activities  of  the  grade  and  staple  statistics  section  are 
carried  on  through  a  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  five  regional, 
or  field,  offices  located  a,t  Atlanta,  G-a.  ;  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  and  Dallas, 
Austin,  o-nd  El  Paso,  Tex.  - 

The  Washington  office  handles  matters  of  planning  and  general  su- 
pervision and  issues  annually  statistics  showing  the  grade  and  staple  of 
(l)  cotton  carried  over  in  the  United  States  on  AUigust  1;  (2)  cotton 
ginned  weekly  during  the  m.ost  active  period  of  the  ginning  season;  a,nd 
(r>)  cotton  ginned  to  specified  dates  during  the  ginning  season  in  each  of 
the  principal  cotton-producing  States, 

The  regional  of fices -handle  the  work  of  assembling  and  classing 
samples;  pass  the  classing  data  for  individual  bales  back  to  the  ginners 
and  growers;  and  issue  weekly  reports  showing  the  proportions  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  and  staples  by  general  soil  districts  within  each  of  the  States. 

Procedure 

Crop  data.-  In  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the 
different  localities,  each  State  has  been  divided,  for  statistical  purposes, 
into  general  coil  districts  (figure  1).   The  boundaries  of  these  districts 
have' been  modified  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  m.ake  them  conform  to 
the  boundary  lines  of  counties.   This  makes  possible  the  use  of  an  important 
statistical  device  ~  that  of  applying  the  grade  and  staple  percentage 
distributions  for  samples  from  ?axiy  given  district  to  total  ginnings  for 
that  district  as  reoorted  by  the  Bureati  of  the  Census. 

Each  year  the  Wanhington  office  notifies  the  regional  office  con- 
cerning the  approximate  n^Lmbvr  of  samples  that  regional  office  will  have 
funds  to  handle.   It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  regional  office  to  determine 
how  many  gins  will  be  needed  to  furnish  these  samples.   A  study  of  the 
number  of  bales  handled  by  a  gin  over  a  period  of  years  usually  enables 
one  to  determine  the  number  of  sam-ples  that  may  be  expected  from  that  gin. 

Several  factors  are  tatken  into  consideration  before  the  gins  are 
finally  selected.   A  careful  study  of  differences  in  climate,  soil  forma- 
tion, varieties  planted,  cultural  practices,  and  types  of  ginning  machinery 
is  n;a.de  in  order  to  procure  samples  that  will  adequately  represent  the 
■jotton  of  different  qualities,  and  particularly  of  different  grades  and 
staple  lengths,  grown  in  the  various  localities  within  the  region.   Por  a 
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district  v/here  the  quality  of  the  cotton  has  Deen  -ujiiform  over  a  period 
of  several  ye^rs,.  one  ^'-i^-  may  give  sufficient  data.   In  districts  of  wide 
variation,  in  quality  of  cotton  produced,  several  gins  may  "Ije  required  to 
insxire  a  representf.tive,  a^.-;  regate  of  So^nioles.   The  scope  of  the  inquiry 
as  related  to  to'ta.l  active  gins  and  to  total  ginnings  for  specified  years 
is  shown  in  ts.ble  1. 

Tao  1  e  1 .  -Ijij.:r."ber  £ind  percentage  of  active  gins  furnishing  samples  to  Jbe^ 
used  for  grade  and  staple  estim.ates,  and  of  ginnings  represented  "by 
Sfcnipies  classed  1927-28  to  1934-35 


,:--.^"'r    ■■    ■■     ■ 

'  G-ins   furnishing  samples 

Ba.les   represente.d 
by   samDles   classed 

CroTj 
year  ,, 

IJ-^Oiiiher 

Percentage   of 
total   active 
gins 

N'^omher 

Percentage   of 

total 

ginnings 

19J7-2S    /I    . . . 

19  •■•--29. 77 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32. ....  .. 

Ir 32-33 

1-33-34.  ....  ..■ 

1934-35.'.  ..■•■... 

113 

1 ,  Ho' 

784 

927 

soo    • 

■:  772     ■ 

■  ■•      ■  695    . 
■■899 

5.32 
7.45 
5.27 

6.39 
5.65 
5.69 
5.13 
7.10 

123,172 

1,363,226 

1,012,285 

1,144,401 

1,034,860 

843,473 

743,317 

768,240 

5.74 
9.54 
6.96 
8.32 
6.22 
6.64 
5.87 
8.11 

/_1. -Survey  made  the  first  season,  i;'2?-28,  was  limited  to  the  State  of 
■-:'.■■■•■;  .  -Georgia,  and- an  area  coiiiprising  20  counties  in  Texas  and  7  counties 
■  '  "in  Qklehoma. 

The  gin's  are  tentatively  located  "before  the  girjier  is  contacted. 
The  regional  office  will  define  the  different  soil  types  within  the  region 
and  will  spot  the  areas  of  widest  variations.   The  location  of  the  vari- 
ous gi'-s  is  ;-iven  ro  the  man  who  has  cha.rge  of  that  subdivision.   It  is 
his  duty  to  contact  the  ginners.   The  entire  set-up  is  explained  in  detail 
to  the  ginner,  and  he  Cf.n  either  accept  or  decline  the  invitation  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  this  work.   If  he  accepts,  an  agreement  is 
signed  between  the  ginner  and  the  Goverranent.   The  cooperating  ginner 
■agrees  to  take  a  sample  of  about  4  ounces  from  each  bale  that  he  gii^.s, 
the  sa.\:-Dle  to  be  taken  from,  about  the  center  of  the  bale  while  it  i  :  still 
in  the  "press  box."   He  is  furnished  sacks  for  collecting  and  i.nailiug 
sjiu-ples  and  serially  nuiAbered  tags  for  identifying  the  samples,  to  -.vhich 
are  attached  cards  on  which  the  classing  results  can  be  recorded  and 
mailed.   If  the  ginner  desires  that  the  classing  res-alts  be  sent  to  the 
produc^.r  direct,  he  writes  the  producer's  name  and  address  in  the  space 
provided  on  this  card. 

Vfiien  e.  mail  sack  of  samples  has  been -collected,  the  samples  are 
forwarded  to  the  regional  of:"  ice  for  classing.   The  cooperating  ginner 
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is  not  paid  for  furnishing  SGiaples.   He  is,  however,  furnished  with  the 
classification  report  for  every  Bsmpie   sent  in,  including'  the  report  on 
preparation.   This  information  on  preparcition  is  p;-.rti'cularly  valuable 
for  checking  faulty  machinery,  nnd  poor  ginninr™  practices. 

If  a  ginner  does  not  wish  to  cooperate,  another  ginner  in  the  same 
locality  is  contacted.   Most  ginners  ore  quite  ready  to  cooperate.   The 
ginner  realizes  that  the  information  received  is  valuable  "both  to  him  and 
to  his  customers.   If,  in  addition  to  ginning,  he  huys  and  sells  cotton 
hutis  not  tra,ined  in  classing,  this  information  may  enable  him  to  sell 
to  feetter  advantage  and,  in  turn,  to  offer  his  patrons  "better  prices  for 
the  cotton  he  buys  of  them. 

The  field  men  visit  the  cooperating  gins  from  time  to  time  during 
the  ginning  season,  to  see  that  the  samples  are  being  taken  correctly  and 
to  answer  any  questions  tha.t  may  be  asked  by  the  ginner  or  by  farmers. 
These  personal  contacts  make  for  closer  coov-eration  between  the  two  organi- 
zations.  The  gins  are  signed  up  during  July  and  August. 

In  the. regional  offices  the  samples  are  classed  by  highly  trained 
groups  of  classers.   Each  classer  has  passed  the  required  Civil  Service 
examinations  and  is  a  Government  employee.   The  classing  of  samples  must 
be  both  accurate  and  speedy,  but  the  work  is  very  closely  checked.   A 
sack  of  each  classer 's  sarnples  is  sent  in  daily  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Supervisory  Soard  of  Cotton  Examiners  at  Memphis,  Tenn.   This  board  re- 
grades  the  sajirples  and  sends  its  report  to  '.Yashington,  where  it  is  compared 
with  the  classer' s  report  from  the  field.   This  daily  check  encourages 
care  and  increases  accuracy  in  classing.   Government  standards  for  both 
grade  and  staple  are  used,  and  all  classifications  are  written  down  in 
code.   This  makes  for  speed  in  classing  aind  lower  cost  in  handling  and 
transmitting  the  data. 

Carry-over  data. -It  is  more  diffici^lt  to  assemble  adequate  grade 
and  staple  information  on  the  ca.rry-over  tha.n  on  the  crop.   The  crop  passes 
into  commercial  channels  by  v/ay  of  one  cor:\^-:on   agency  -  the  gin,  where  in- 
formation concerning  it  mray  be  had;  whereas  the  carry-over  "as  of  August  1" 
is  on  hand  at  the  mills,  warehouses,  and  co;npresses  of  the  country  or  in 
the  hands  of  cotton  dealers  end  -producers.   Dependable  information  on  the 
quality  of  the  carry-over  depends  upon  accura,te  grade  and  staple  data 
covering  a  representative  portion  of  this  cotton. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  eatch  year  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand  on  August  1  at  compresses,  warehouses,  miills,  and  elsewhere. 
Under  "elsewhere"  are  grouped  bales  that  cannot  be  located,  including 
cotton  on  farms,  in  transit,  or  on  shipboard.   In  order  to  assemble  data 
concerning  the  quality  of  this  cotton,  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  mill  late 
in  July  asking  for  the  number  of  bales  of  each  grade  and  staple  on  hand. 
The  mills  are  asked  also  whether  samples  from  this  cotton  are  available. 
A  similar  letter  is  sent  to  the  large  cotton  merchants  and  other  dealers. 
A  classer  is  sent  out  to  check  samples.   He  checks  enough  of  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  classificationf!  are  correctly  made.   If  any  are 
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found  to  "be  incorrect,  the  classer  makes  necessory  corrections.   In  the 
case  of  warehouses  h3,vinve  no  sarnioles  available,  the  field  nan  takes  a 
samrle  from  about  every  tenth  bale.   These  samples  are -classed  in  the  field 
office,  and  the  resulting;  statistical  factor  is  applied  to  all  cotton  held 
in  the  warehouse. 

These  figures  from  the  various  storage  -plp.ces  for  cotton  are  com.- 
bined  in  making  the  carry-over  report.   It  shov/s,  as  of  August  1,  the 
first  day  of  the  new  cotton  ^ear,  the  approximate  number  'of  bales  of  each 
grade  and  each  staple  length  on  hand.   Since  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
carry-over  have  much  to  do  with  the  price  of  cotton,  these  reports  are 
valuable  to  all  those  engaged  in  either  growing,  buying,  selling,  or 
processing  cotton. 


USES  liAD'E  OY   GRIDE  MTD   STAPLE  STATISTICS 

Spinners,  cotton  merchants,  and  other  buyers  of  American  cotton 
find  this  information  helpful  to  them.   It.  enables  them  to  know  the  ap- 
proximate quantities  of  each  grade  and  staple  length  a,vailable  from  the 
carry-over  and  from  the  crop  as  ginned,  and  to  know,  also,  where  the  par- 
ticular grades  and  staples  required  for  their  particular  .purposes  may  be 
had. 

Ginners  make  use  of  the  information  in  determining  whether  or  not 
their  machinery  or  ginning  practices  are  in  need  of  adjustment.   If,  in 
addition  to  ginning,  they  are  buying  and  selling  cotton,  the  grade  and 
staple  classifications  for  individual  bales,  sent  them,  in  return  for  their 
cooperation  in  furnishing  sam.ples,  puts  them  in  an  advantageous  position* 
when  selling,  and  enables  them.,  in  tTorn,  to  offer  their'  patrons  prices 
representing  the  true  value  of  their  bales.  . 

Farmers  who  know  the  grade  and  staple  of  their  bales  of  cotton  are 
able  to  use  this  inform.ation  to  advantage  when  selling  it.   They  are  better 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  they  are  planting  the  varieties  best  suited 
to  their  requirements  from  the  standiooint  of  net  returns.   This  informa- 
tion should  be  of  considera.ble  value  also  in  connection  with  problems 
having  to  do  with  harvesting  and  handling  of  seed  cotton  and  its  condition 
when  brought  to  the  gin. 

Cotton  breeders  and  others  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of 
Araerican  cotton  find  the  grade  and  staple  statistics  a  valuable  means  of 
measuring  differences  in  quality  and  of  recording  progress  made.   The 
figiores  now  available,  covering  the  crops  of  192'8  to  1G35,  indicate  an  in- 
crea:se  during  that  period  of  a.bout  l/32  of  an  inch  in  average  staple  length. 
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Farmers  should  "be  "brought  to  a  re?jlizF,tinn  of  the  in-;portance  to 
them  of  accurate  informe.tion  concerning  the  quality  of  their  cotton.   The 
larger  producers  hrve  been  selling  by  grade  and  staple  fqr  years,  bu.t  only 
a  smaJl  percentage  of,  all  producers  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  classi- 
fication or  of  the  advantages  in  their  knowing  the  value  of  the  individual 
bales  they  have  for  sale.   An  educational  program  is  suggested.   It  seems 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  and  the 
Extension  Service  might  render  a  very  helpful  service  "by  cooperating  in 
such  an  educational  program. 

The  use  of  codes  in  sending  the  classing  results  to  the  ginners 
should  he  modified  if  possihle.   Inasmuch  as  ginners  are  often  too  busy 
to  decode  the  classifications,  many  farmers  who  would  benefit  by  them  are 
unable  to  do  so.   For  best  results,  the  practice  of  sending  this  informa- 
tion direct  to  the  producers,  a  service  started  ir:  1935,  should  be  extended. 
This  service  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  extended  to  oil  those  pro-  , 
ducers  who  are  ginning  their  cotton  at  coo^ierating  gins. 

V/hether  it  is  received  directly  or  indirectly,  this  information 
should  be  more  promptly  available  to  cotton  growers,  even  if  this  necessi- 
tates the  establishment  of  subdi strict  offices  at  several  points  in  the 
Cotton  "Belt,  and  their  maintenance  during  the  busiest  period  of  the  gin- 
ning season.   Many  farmers  are  forced  to  sell,  their  cotton  within  a  few 
days  after  ginning,  and  any   information  that  is  useful  to  them  in  obtain- 
ing prices  based  on  quality  must  reach  them  more  promptly  than  is  possible 
at  present. 

The  reports  on  gr&de  and  staple  of  cotton  and  those  of  the  market- 
news  service  should  be  more  closely  a.ssociated.   With  the  market  report 
showing  premiums  offered  for  the  higher  gr---:des  and  the  longer  staples,  for 
example,  the  grower  of  cotton  can  make  best  use  of  the  classin,g  informa- 
tion concerning  his  individual  bales. 


COTTON  UTILITY  AHD  STA1TD..\B.DS  EESEAPCH 


The  chief  objectives  of  the  cotton  utility  and  standards  research 
section  are:   To  assist  t'he  section  that  prepares  and  distributes  the 
official  cotton  standards  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  official 
types;  to  study  quality  in  terms  of  fiber  properties  in  order  to  improve 
the  usefulness  of  the  standards,  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  breeding  and  pro- 
duction of  more  desirable  varieties;  to  discover  ways  of  retaining  the 
useful  properties  of  cotton  fiber  without  dajnage  or  modification  during 
the  process  of  ginning;  and  to  stud^/  fiber  chara.cteristics  of  American 
cotton  and  their  relation  to  quality. 
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There  are  many  factors  that  h?ive  to  do  with  qwality  on  which  there 
is  at  present  little  or  no  availaDle  knowled.v-e.  The   research  so  far  con- 
ducted has  "brought  forth  m.an.y  additional  unansv/ered  questions  that  appear 
to  have  much  to  do  with  quality.   ri^mre  2  shows  the  various  studies  now 
"being  undercaken  on  cotton  qualities,  and  £"ives  some  idea  as  to  the  many 
problems  involved.   Tlie  need  for  research  in  cotton  quality  has  been 
brought  about  because  of  demands  by  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  for  certain  qualities  in  rav/  cotton.   However,  quality  is  a  composite 
of  many  properties,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  develop  a  method  by 
which  quality  as  a  whole  can  easily  be  foretold,  for  there  are  too  many 
factors  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
the  product.   At  present  many  of  the  factors  responsible  for  quality  are 
probably  unknown,  and  others  ai'e  not  sufficiently  understood.   It  will 
probably  never  be  possible  to  have  a  single  mieasnore  for  quality. 

Cotton  research  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  londer  authority  of 
Congress,  has  developed  along  several  lines  grouped  around  ginning,  fiber- 
properties  spinning  tests,  manufacture  of  yarn,  and  fabric  analyses.   The 
fiber  studies  have  been  carried  on  by  using  cotton  fib e''^ -length  sorters, 
microbalances,  testers,  the  macroscope,  and  ultramicro^  ■oDic  technique, 
Furthermiore,  photomicrographic  technie^ue,   j^'^l^-^i^ed  lignt,  X-rays,  and 
chemical  methods  ha.ve  been  drawn  iipon.   By  the  use  of  these  various  methods, 
it  appears  that  the  fibers  are  composed  of  very  snail  particles  of  cellu- 
lose joined  end  to  end  in  ?ji  orderly  m.ariner  ,  imd  lield  together  by  a  ce- 
menting substance.   Different  treatments  do  not  affect  tiie  two  substances 
in  the  sam.e  manner.   V/hen  the  cementing  m.aterial  is  partially  dissolved, 
the  fibrillar  chains  becoiTie  loosened  in  their  attachment  to  each  other. 
How,  if  freed  at  the  end,  they  will  spring  out,  tending  to  straighten  and 
take  up  a  position  m.ore  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fiber. 

A  method  and  instruments  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  color 
of  the  standards.   This  is  inportant  because  in  the  past  it  has  been  an 
almost  impossible  task  to  keep  the  original  standards  from,  fading  or 
bleaching  in  color.   The  m.easurement  is  an  accurate  record.   Results  of 
color  measurements  on   the  same  or  similar  instruments  are  being  used  to 
give  the  grade  or  quality  of  the  sample. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  fiber  length.   The  variation 
of  the  fiber  lengths  within  a  small  sample  is  very  great.   The  fibers 
found  in  a  sample  of  1-inch  staple  will  vary  from  l-l/2  inches  down  to  a 
very  short  fuzz.   These  studies  have  not  only  suggested  new,  more  definite, 
and  more  refined  methods  for  determining  and  specifying  staple  length,  but 
have  also  brought  to  light  the  extent  and  diversity  of  fiber-length  vari- 
ability in  the  fiber  mass. 

In  addition  to  the  properties  referred  to  above,  a  nrjiiber  of  other 
properties  generally  referred  to  under  the  term  "character"  are  being 
either  measured  or  studied.   Character  includes  such  properties  as  fiber 
fineness,  fiber  m.aturity,  strength,  viscosity  of  the  cellulose  in  cuprammon- 
ium  reagent,  convolution  interval,  and  the  li"ice.   Also,  ginning  studies  are 
being  conducted  by  the  cotton  utility  and  standards  research  section  in 
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cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering^  and  the  Delta 
Branch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Mississipfji  State  College.   Spinning 
studies  are  "being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  and  Texas  Afjri cultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


COTTON  UTILIZATIOII,  DEMAND,  AITO  ADAPTATION  TO  NEW  AW   EXTENDED  USES 


The  section  of  the  Division  dealing  with  cotton  use  in  relation  to 
adaptation  of  cotton  to  new  and  extended  uses  was  established  under  an 
"Act  Relating  to  Investigation  of  Nev;  Uses  for  Cotton",  approved  April  12, 
1928.   This  act  authorizes  " technical ^ and  scientific  research  in  American- 
grown  cotton  and  its  hyproducts,  and  their  present  and  potential  uses." 
The  Division  has  divided  this  work  into  two  parts,  namely,  developmental 
work  designed  to'  create  new  and  extended  uses  for  cotton,  and  economic 
work  relating  to  utilization  of  cotton  and  coMpetitive  fihers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.   The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  pro- 
vide information  that  will  assist  in  adjusting  C'^tton  consumption  and 
production  hy  suggesting  new  uses,  and  "by  promoting  increased  consumption 
through  present  uses. 

In  1927,  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture -was  given  an 
appropriation  for  carrying  on  research  in  the  interest  of  new  and  extended 
uses  for  cotton,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  C'^mmerce  was  given  a 
like  appropriation.   These  were  the  first  sums  ever  ap;oropriated  for  carry- 
ing on  research  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  uses  for  cotton.   The 
Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  was  organized  a"bout  this  time  hy  cotton 
mills  "to  promote  the  progress  and  development  of  the  cotton  industry." 
A  committee  consisting  of  members  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Coirmerce,  and  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  met  at 
intervals  during  the  next  5  years  to  exchange  ideas  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  three  organizations.   In  1933,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
discontinued  its  cotton  research  work.   This  left  the  new-and-extended- 
uses  unit  of  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  responsi"ble  for  all  research 
of  this  nature  sponsored  "by  the  Eederal  Government. 

Economic  research. -The  work  of  the  economic-research  unit  of  this 
section  of  the  Division  includes  the  study  and  analysis  of  domestic  and 
foreign  mill  consuir.ption  along  with  factors  affecting  the  utilization  of 
cotton  in  various  countries.   This  economic  information  is  supplied  to 
farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  ultimate  consumers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  should  be  valuable  in  helping  them  to  a.djust  their  supply  of  cotton 
to  domestic  and  foreign  requirements.   These  studies  also  provide  informa- 
tion that  is  valuable  in  directing  developmental  work  into  promising 
channels.   The  results  are  made  public  through  weekly  news  releases,  the 
annual  cotton  outlook,  periodic  reports,  and  radio  flashes. 

One  of  the  specific  studies  undertaken  in  connection  with  this 
work  is  designed  to  supply  information  relating  to  the  quantities  and 
qualities  of  various  kinds  of  cotton  and  of  competing  materials  consumed 
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for  clothing,  ho^^sehold,  and  industrial  uses.   The  results  of  this,  study 
are  intended  to  sup-oly  the  basis  for  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  the.  re- 
quirements for  cotton  in  various  uses,  end  to  provide  "basic  information 
necessary  for  suggestia^  v;ays  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  cotton. 
The  work  in  this  field  has  heen  confined  largely  to  the  determination  of 
the  quantities  of  cotton  consiamed  in  clothing  and  household  textiles,  hut 
considerable-  information  is  also  available  regarding  the  qualities  of 
cotton  used  for  specific  purposes  as,  for  exsmple,  work  clothing,  shirts, 
towels,  and  hosiery.   This  and  other  work  already  done  has  provided  a 
basis  for  tentative  classification  of  the  uses  of  cotton  in  clothing, 
household,  and  industrial  uses,  and  indicates  that  in  the  United  States 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  cotton  consumed  is  ordinarily  utilized 
in  clothing  and  household  articles.   The  basic  data  collected  regarding 
the  unit  weights  and  raw-cotton  content  for  many  of  these  items  have  been 
put  to  practical  use  in  the  imposition  of  floor-stock  taxes,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  import  duties,  and  in  determining  refunds  on  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Investigations  have  also  been  made  to  det-'rmine  the  quantities  and 
qualities  of  cotton  and  competing  materials  used  for  various  industrial 
purposes,  such  as  bags  and  bagging,  autom.obiles,  and  twine  and  cordage. 
It  was  found,  for  exam.ple,  that  of  the  total  upland  cotton  consumed  in 
automobile  tires,  about  76  percent  ranged  from  1  inch  to  l-3/?2  inches  in 
staple  length,  and  that  aTDproximately  82  percent  v/as  Middling  in  grade. 

Competition  of  other  materials  with  cotton  ha.s  been  given  special 
attention.   The  principal  objective  of  these  competitive-fiber  studies  is 
to  analyz®  trends  in  the  consijmption  of  competing  fibers  and  other  materials, 
and  to  provide  inform.ation  concerning  the  more  outstanding  factors  that 
affect  the  substitution  of  these  materials  for  cotton.   More  cotton  is 
consiamed  in  the  United  Sta.tes  annually  than  all  other  textiles  combined. 
Jute  is  the  outstanding  competitor  in  industrial  uses;  and  rayon,  linen, 
and  silk  compete  in  certain  clothing  and  household  uses.   Corapetition 
between  cotton  and  wool,  and  hard  fibers  and  cotton  is  not  believed  to  be 
of  very  great  importance. 

Cotton  prices,  cost  of  manufacture,  and  consumer  demand  have  also 
been  studied  to  determine  the  wholesale  and  retail  value  of  the  quantities 
of  various  cotton  textiles  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  raw  cotton.   Infor- 
mation regarding  the  influence  of  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  of  other 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  costs  upon  the  price  of  cotton  textiles, 
and  the  effect  of  changes  in  price  upon  the  consumption  of  cotton  for 
specific  uses,  is  the  .principal  objective  of  these  studies.   The  studies 
are  significant  because  they  indicate  the  extent  to  which  costs  other  than 
those  of  rav/  cotton  enter  into  the  prices  of  finished  goods  and  the  degree 
to  which  cotton  prices  change  v/ith  respect  to  cloth  prices.   These  cloth 
prices  have  been  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
m.ent  Act. 
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Studies  of  specific  uses  have  "been  made  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Use  of  cotton  bags  and  other  tjries   of  containers 

in  the  flour -milling  industry. 

2.  Use  of  cotton  "bags  and  filter  cloths  in  the  sugar 

industry.  ■     . 

3.  Use  of  cotton  hags  and  other  containers  in  the 

wholesale-grocery  .trade. 

4.  Use  of  cotton-picking  sacks,  cotton-picking  sheets,' 

and  ta.rpaulins  on  the  cotton  farms  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Use  of  cotton  hag:s  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

6.  Cotton  hags  and  other  forms  in  which  cotton  is 

used  in  power  laundries  in  the  United  States. 
Results  from  most  of  these  studies  have  heen  published  or  are  being  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

An   inquiry  was  conducted  concerning  cotton  substitutes  recently 
announced  in  Germany  and  Italy.   Tests  conciuctel  on  both  the  G-ermxan  and 
the  Italian  products  show  them,  to  be  mierely  rayon  fibers  cut  in  short 
lengths  and  spun  into  yarn.   According  to  the  Department's  tests,  yarns 
made  from  these  fibers  are  not  as  strong  as  cotton  yarn,  and  they  are 
more  expensive  to  miake. 

New  uses  develoT)ed. -The  principal  objective  of  the  studies  is  to 
supply  information  regarding  the  design,  treatmient,  and  adaptability  of 
cotton  fabrics  for  specific' uses , in  order  to  extend  present  uses  and  de- 
velop new  uses  for  cotton,  particularly  in  those  fields  where  other  in- 
vestigations have  indicated  the  economic  possibilities  of  introducing 
new  uses.   The  adaptation  studies  have  been  confined  principally  to  the 
development  of  new  fabrics  for  industrial  and  household  uses  to  meet  con- 
sumer needs,  and  the  determination  of  treatments  that  will  better  adapt 
such  fabrics  to  specific  uses. 

Cotton  bagging  materials,  for  covering  cotton  bales,  have  been 
developed,  and  have  "oroved  to  be  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
strength  and  durability,  as  indicated  by  compression,  shipping,  and  lab- 
oratory tests.   Cotton-patching  material  for  cotton  bales  has  also  been 
developed.   This  material  is  light  in  weight,  yet  it  affords  protection 
to  the  cotton  at  a  reasonably  low  cost. 

A  combination  open-mesh  and  close-mesh  fabric  has  been  developed 
for  miaking  bags.   These  bags  allow  ventilation  of  the  contents,  and  prevent 
loss  resulting  from  picking  over  fruits  and  vegetables  in  retail  stores. 
The  contents  of  the  bags  can  be  plainly  seen,  yet  the  packer  has  plenty 
of  space  for  his  brand  or  advertising  on  the  close-mesh  section,  of  the 
bag.   These  cotton  bags  will  not  lose  strength  when  wet  as  viill    other 
materials  commonly  used  for  this  pui'pose. 

A  cotton  fabric  suitable  as  a  fou-ndation  for  hooked  rugs  has  been 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  iVorth  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering  and  the  Textile  end  Clothing  Division  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Eome  Economics.   This  lovrAa-ziori   can  "be  washed  without  harm  to 
the  fahric. 

A  cotton  faoric  suita,TDle  for  use  in  the  construction  of  "bituminous- 
surf  aced  roads  has  oeen  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Uorth  Carolina 
State  College  and  the  Bureau  of  Pu-hlic  Roads.   There  are  two  objectives 
for  developing  a  fahric  of  this  kind,  namely,  to  supply  a  material  that 
will  increase  the  durability  of  hitijminous-surfaced  roads,  and  to  provide 
a  use  for  cotton  that  m.ay  he  expected  to  hroaden  the  outlets  for  cotton. 
Experiments  are  now  'oxider  way  in  which  this  new  fahric  is  being  thoroughly 
tested,  and  others  are  planned  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 


JOTTOHSSED  AKD  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS 


Within  the  last  50  years  cottonseed  has  comie  to  he,  instead  of  a 
farm  waste,  a  major  source  of  income  in  the  Cotton  Belt.   It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  producers  he  afforded  the  facilities  essential  to  its 
effective  marketing.   Standard  grades  are  essential  in  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  cottonseed,  as  is  apioarent  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  content  of 
different  lots  has  oeen  found  to  vary  by  miore  than  180  pounds,  and  cake 
of  41-percent  protein  content  by  more  than  2C0  pounds  per  ton  of  seed, 
representing  variations  in  value  of  more  than  40  percent. 

A  chemical  method  has  been  devised  for  grading  the  composition  of 
the  seed.   The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  v/ith  the  oil, 
fat,  and  wax  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  practi- 
cally all  commercial  and  private  laboratories  interested  in  the  analysis 
of  cottonseed  have  also  ccoToerated. 

Several  factors  affect  the  quality  of  seed  from  the  crushers'  stand- 
point, among  which  are  free  fatty  acids  in  the  oil  in  the  seed;  excess 
moisture;  foreign  matter;  heating  in  storage  or  transit;  fermentation; 
frosting  of  immatiare  bolls;  crushed,  cracked,  or  huddled  seed;  and  ex- 
posure to  chemiicals. 

Sijnlight  has  much  to  do  with  the  comiposition  of  cottonseed.   It  will 
greatly  increase  the  protein  and  carbohydrate  content.   Late  July  and 
August  rains  increase  the  oil  and  lovs/er  the  carbohydrate  content,  parti- 
cularly in  the  southwestern  pa.rt  of  the  Cotton  Belt.   Under  irrigation, 
with  plenty  of  m.oisture  and  sunshine,  cottonseed  contains  a  very  small 
proportion  of  residual  carbohydrates,  but  the  oil  and  protein  content  is 
very  high.   Climatic  conditions  largely  determine  the  quality  of  seed 
produced.   The  different  varieties  grown  and  the  stat)le  length  of  the  lint 
also  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  com/positior  of  the  seed. 

Under  the  method  of  determ^ining  the  grade  set-up  in  the  cottonseed 
standards,  many  comhinations  of  the  ingredients  of  cottonseed  ai^e  possible 
that  will  result  in  the  base  grade  of  100;  but  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  oil  millers  to  determine  their  price,  this  grade  m^a^y  be  thought  of 
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as  having  the  following  "basic  anal/sis:   18.5  percent  oil;  3.5  percent 
ammonia;  and  not  to  exceed  1.8  percent  free  fatty  acids  in  the  oil  in  the 
seed,  or  3  percent  foreign  inatter,  or  12  percent  moisture.   Under  standard 
crushing  efficiency  a  ton  of  seed  having  such  an  analysis  will  yield 
313  pounds  of  oil,  822  pounds  of  meal  (41.3  "percent  protein),  125  pounds 
of  linters,  and  hetween  625  and  645  pounds  of  hulls,  depending  on  the  man- 
ufacturing and  moisture  loss  during  the  iirocessing.   All  these  xiroducts 
would  be  of  prime  quality.   The  price  of  cottonseed  of  the  "basis  grade, 
therefore,  should  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  sale  value  of  these  quan- 
tities of  products  minus  the  costs  of  assem.bling,  processing,  distri'bution, 
and  profit.   If  a  ton  of  seed  grades  higher  than  the  "basis,  it  should  have 
enough  premium  a,dded  to  cover  the  extra  poundage  of  finished  products  that 
will  result  from  the  higher  quality  seeds. 

Ideal  seed  would  have  the  following  qualities:   Not  more  than  0.75 
percent  free  fatty  acids;  not  more  than  8  to  IC  percent  moisture,  ("better 
8  percent);  not  more  than  0.50  percent  foreign  m.atter.   This  seed  should 
"bring  a  premiiiim,  as  it  has  a  hasis  index  of  102. 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  the  chief  cottonseed-producing  States  in 
v/hich  the  standards  are  not  used  in  "buying  seed.  This  may  "be  explained 
"by  the  fact  that  in  Oklahoma  oil  mills  control  90  percent  of  the  gins,  • 
"but  the  percentage  is  not  so  high  for  Texas.  The  seed  produced  in  this 
area  is  of  high  quality,  "but  it  brings  no  premiums  when  sold  to  the  local 
oil  mills.  The  use  of  the  standards  in  this  section  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
would  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  farmers'  incomes  annu.ally. 

Seed  from  the  delta  area  of  Mississippi  formerly  hrought  more 
money  than  did  seed  from  the  hill  section;  "but  since  the  grading  of  seed 
was  "begun,  the  reverse  is  true.   Tiiis  is  only  one  example  of  what  can  be 
a.ccomplished  through  grading. 

In  1931,  when  the  grading  v/ork  v/as  started,  30  percent  of  the  ship- 
mients  of  cottonseed  contained  excess  dirt  and  trash.   This  situation  "has 
practically  "been  eliminated.   The  quality  of  the  seed  has  been  improved, 
and  the  larger  growers  in  Mississipioi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  northern 
Louisiana  have  greatly  increased  the  quality  of  their  seed  hy  "better  care. 
The  moisture  content  has  "been  greatly  reduced  along  with  the  content  of 
trash  and  other  foreign  matter. 

The  use  of  standards  in  "buying  and  selling  cottonseed  would  "be 
worth  almost  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  is  classification  for  his  "bale  of 
cotton.   The  farmer  who  carefully  handles  his  cottonseed  and  produces  a 
higher  quality  of  seed  would  thus  get  additional  income  in  prem.iums  for 
this  extra  care.   The  oil  mills  and  the  producers  of  low-quality  seed  are 
at  present  profiting,  in  many  instances,  at  the  expense  of  growers  of 
"better  seed. 

A  strong  educational  program  would  at  least  set  the  farmers  to 
thinking  a"bout  this  matter.   -^  machine  for  rapid  testing  or  grading  would 
"be  necess.s.ry;  "but  it  is  tim.e  for  farmers  to  "begin  thinking  in  terms  of 
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quality  seed  eJs  in  terras  of  quality  lint.   Cottonseed  is  "becoming  more 
important  economically  from,  year  to  year,  and  at  som.e  tim^e  in  the  future 
it  may  even  become  a  source  of  greater  profit  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  lint. 


^OTTOiT  L INTER 3 


An  order  estcablishing  the  proposed  grades  for  Amierican  cotton 
linters  as  part  of  the  official  standards  of  the  United  States  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  on  July  7,  1925.   This  order,  establish- 
ing them  immediately  as  tentative,  also  gave  public  notice  that  on  August 
1,  1926,  they  would  become  the  official  standard  grades  of  the  United 
States  for  American  cotton  linters. 

These  standards  provide  a  scale  on  which  average  Quality  can  be 
calculated  from,  season  to  season,  and  which  can  be  used  to  show  the  vari- 
ations in  quality  for  specified  seasons.   Quality  in  cotton  linters  de- 
pends upon  four  factors:   Grade,  color,  charp.cter,  and  foreign  matter. 
There  are  seven  grades  in  the  standards  nutiibered  from  one  to  seven.   The 
position  of  the  saariple  in  the  box  is  also  very  importa.nt,  because  three 
different  characters  are  represented  in  each  box:   Southeastern,  Valley, 
and  Western. 

The  oil  rail  producer  of  linters  can  control  the  grade  of  linters 
to  some  extent  by  setting  the  machinery  so  that  it  will  give  the  grade 
desired. 

Linters  are  used  chiefly  for  laattress  making.   By  far  the  majority 
of  all  mattresses  are  made  from  linters.   Linters  of  higher  grade  m.ake 
excellent  m.attresses,  but  those  of  lower  grade  are  so  trashy  and  short 
stapled  that  they  become  packed  very  hard  after  a  short  -period  of  use. 

Cotton  linters  are  used  extensively  in  making  rayon.   The  fibers 
are  high  in  cellulose  content  and  therefore  fiu-nish  a  cheap  supply  of  raw 
material  for  rayon  manufacturing. 

Large  quantities  of  linters  are  used  in  making  such  commodities 
as  absorbent  cotton,  surgical  dressing-s,   guncotton,  wadding,  felts,  and 
many  others  in  which  a  quality  of  cotton  of  blended  long  and  short  fibers 
is  used. 

The  standards  are  of  value  to  both  the  producer  and  consum.er.   The 
cons''amer  knows  the  type  and  quality  that  he  must  have,  and  the  producer 
must  know  this  before  he  can  produce  wha.t  the  cons-oxner  demands.   The  con- 
STomer  can  order  a  lot  of  grade  six  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon; 
and  by  using  the  standards  the  producer  is  able  a^t  once  to  either  fill 
the  order  or  set  the  machinery  in  his  mill  so  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  supply  the  order. 
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The  stondards  liave  also  caused  producers  to  turn  out  a  much  higher 
quality  of  linters.   The  demand  for  only  the  higher  grades  has  caused  the 
oil-mill  operators  to  tidjust  their  machinery/  for  supplying  only  the  grades 
that  8.re  in  demand. 

This  Section  is  also  issuing  the  T/'eekly  Price  Keview  of  American 
cotton  linters,  v/hich  is  a  quotation  report  comparable  to  the  one  issued 
on  the  cotton  market,  and  is  valuable  to  the  producers,  and  also  is  of 
'Gonsiderahle  valxie  to  the  concsuraers  of  linters  and  therefore  to  the  gen- 
eral public . 


;OTTOIJ  PRICE  STUDY 


The  preliminary  work  in  the  varioLis  cotton  price  studies  was  hegun 
in  1927,  r.nd  the  act^'isl  work  was  started  in  1928.   ]5uropean  cotton  mer- 
chants had  been  steadily  complaining  that  the  quality  of  cotton  from  cer- 
tain sections  was  deteriorating,  possibly  because  of  the  fa.ct  that  farmers 
were  not  receiving  premiLiras  for  prodiicing  quality  cotton.   A  study  was 
m.ade  of  this  situation  to  determdne  whether  the  com.rilaints  were  justified. 

Arrangements  were  m^ade  with  the  experiment  stations  in  the  cotton- 
producing  Strtes,  and  a  project  was  organized  to  Ccivrj   out  the  study. 
The  relationship  of  prices  received  by  the  growers  as  reflected  in  the 
grades  and  staple  len^-;ths  of  the  cotton  sold  by  farmers  Was  the  chief 
study  -uridertaken.   Different  markets  were  selected  for  the  study,  and 
these  m.arkets  v/ere  scattered  over  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  to  give  the  best 
possible  cross  section  of  the  cotton  markets. 

The  objects  of  this  study  were  to  supply  specific  information  on 
the  erctent  to  v/hich  prices  received  by  growers  in  local  markets  varied  on 
the  basis  of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  the  cotton  sold;  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fa,ctors  affecting  variations  in  prices  to  grovrers  on  the  basis 
of  grade  cind  staple  length;  to  indicate  the  effect  of  these  variations  in 
prices  on  the  qiosdity  of  cotton  produced  and  on  the  income  to  cotton  growers; 
and  to  sUj^gest  means  of  bringing  a^bout  improvements  in  the  marketing  of 
cotton. 

The  results  show  that  trices  received  by  growers  in  local  markets 
varied  irregu.la.rly  u^on  the  basis  of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  indi- 
vidual balers.   On  the  averag-e,  hovvever,  prices  received  for  the  hig' er 
grades  and  longer  staples  were  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  lower  g:  ades 
and  shorter  staples,  but  the  average  pjremiums  and  discounts  to  gro"'  rs 
were  considerably  less  than  those  quoted,  in  central  markets.   Averag-e 
prices  to  growers  were  gen'erally  somewhat  higher  in  local  markets  v/here 
the  cotton  sold  averaged  higher  in  grade  snd  longer  in  staiole  than  in  those 
in  whicn  the  cotton  sold  averaged  lower  in  grade  and  shorter  in  staple, 
adjustments  being  m.ade  for  differences  in  transportation  costs. 
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The  failure  of  prices  received  "by  growers  to  reflect  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  differences  in  spinning  value  as  reflected  in  central -market 
prices  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  correct  classification 
and  cormTiercial  value  of  the  cotton,  to  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  cotton,  to  inadeQuate  volumes  of  some  of  the  grades  and  staple  lengths, 
and  to  differences  in  "bargaining  power  of  farmers  and  of  local  buyers. 
It  results  in  t'ne  production  of  larger  proportions  of  the  lower  grades 
and  shorter  staples,  and  smaller  proportions  of  the  higher  grades  and 
longer  staples  than  woiild  "be  the  case  if  production  were  "better  adjusted 
to  mill  demand  as  reflected  in  central  market  prices.   As  a  consequence, 
the  net  income  to  growers  as  a  group  tends  to  "be  reduced. 

I-'^eeded  adjustments  in  cotton  production  can  "be  "brought  ahout  "by: 

(1)  Improving  the  marketing  system,  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
differences  in  spinning  value  of  cotton  of  different  grades  and  staple 
lengths  will  he  reflected  in  the  prices  received  by  growers,  thus  furnish- 
ing an  incentive  to  growers  to  adapt  their  production  methods  to  quality 
production;  (2)  develoT^ing  or  improving  varieties  especially  suited  to 
conditions  in  specific  localities;  (3)  giving  farmers  accurate  information 
regarding  the  relative  profita'bleness  of  producing  cotton  of  different 
varieties  in  each  locality;  and  (4)  making  readily  available  at  reasona"ble 
cost  to  growers  an  adequate  supply  of  good  planting  seed  of  the  varieties 
of  cotton  reiativeljf  "best  adapted  to  conditions  in  each  locality. 

The  present  local  marketing  practices  can  "be  improved  "by:  (1 ) 
Having  disinterested,  com.petent,  and  relia"ble  persons  cla.ssify  the  cotton 
according  to  a  uniform  standard  and  issue  a  certificate  showing  the  grade, 
staple  length,  and  character  of  each  hale  before  it  is  sold  by  the  growers; 

(2)  supplying  farm.ers  v/ith  more  adequate  information  on  cotton  prices  in 
central  markets  and  in  nearby  points  of  concentration,  including  prices 
for  Middling  ?/8-inch  cotton,  and  premiums  end  discounts  for  the  various 
other  trades  and  staple  lengths;  and  (3)  encouraging  the  -production  of 
cotton  of  more  coniform  quality  in  each  comm.unity,  so  that  the  volume  of 
cotton  of  each  grade  and  staple  length  produced  in  each  community  will 
be  large  enough  to  be  handled  more  econom.ically. 

The  Effects  of  Selling  Cotton  in  th=-  Seed  on  the 
Quality  and  Price  of  Cotton 

In  connection  v.-ith  local  market  -price  studies,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, studies  were  mcide  to  determine  the  differences  in  the  quality  and 
prices  of  cotton  sold  as  seed  cottor*  from  that  custom  ginned,  as  a  basis 
for  indicatir^  the  releitive  advantages  and  disadvajitages  to  the  cotton 
growers  aJid  to  the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  of  these  methods  of  selling 
cotton.   Data  were  collected  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
over  a  period  of  years  and  analyzed.   The  results  so  far  obtained  indicate 
that  returns  to  growers  for  cotton  sold  as  seed  cotton  were  somewhat  higher 
on  the  average  in  some  markets  than  for  cotton  custom,  ginned  and  sold  in 
the  saine  markets  on  the  same  days,  and  in  other  markets  the  reverse  was 
indicated.   Differences  in  returns  to  growers  for  cotton  sold  as  seed 
cotton  from  those  for  cotton  custom  ginned  are  largely  acco-onted  for  by 
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differences  in  percentac^e  of  lint  to  seed.   These  differences  in  percentage 
of  lint  to  seed  cotton  v/ere  apparently  bv.t   partially  reflected  in  seed 
cotton  prices  so  that  in  some  of  the  ina.rkets  studied  farmers  found  an  in- 
ducement to  sell  their  low-turnout  cotton  as  seed  cotton  and  to  have  their 
high- turnout  cotton  custom  ginned.   The  advantafje  of  selling  cotton  as 
seed  cotton  most  frequently  referred  to  is  that  of  convenience,  whereas 
the  disadvantage  most  frequently  referred  to  is  that  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing cotton  as  seed  cotton  discoijrages  quality  im-orovement. 

Spot  Cotton  Ouota.tions  and  Quotation  Making  in  Central  Markets 

The  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act  requires,  in  effect,  that  in 
calculating  prices  for  cotton  of  tenderahle  grades  above  or  helow  Middling 
delivered  in  settlement  of  the  contract  obligation,  commercial  differences 
•for  grade  in  hona-fide  spot  markets  shall  he  used.   Ten-markets  are  desig- 
nated hy.  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  as  hona-fide  marke1>s  for  use  in  this 
connection,  and  the  qiiotations  of  prices  of  Middling  V/S-inch  cotton  and 
premiums  and  discounts  for  grade  in  the^e  markets  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   In  order  to  a.^^sure  the  accuracy  of  the 
quotations  in  these  markets,  studies  wrere  initiated  to  determine  the  volume 
and  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  sold  in  these  markets,  to  develop  ■ 
metliods  of  analyzing  data  on  each  kind  of  sale,  and  to  determine  the  man- 
ner and  extent  of  the  use  of  these  data  in  arriving  at  spot  quotations. 

Studies  m.ade  so  far  have  "been  confined  to  the  I'lew  Orleans  market, 
and  the  results  _indic^,te  ^$h$,t  in  that  market  data  on.  cotton  sold  on  ex- 
warehouse  terms  supplied  a  oetter  base  for  the  quotation  than  data  on 
cotton  sold  under  any  other  termis  and  conditions.   Data  regarding  sales 
on  to-arrive  terms  with  samples  exhibited  in  l\few  Orleans,  limits  used  by 
merchants  in  New  Orleans  for  purchases  in  the  interior,  and  bids  and 
offers  for  cotton  on  ex-warehouse  terms  were  found  to  be  useful  to  supple- 
ment the  data  on  sales  on  ex-warehouse  terms.   These  data,  with  certain 
adjustments,  when  used  in  combination,  however,  did  not  supply  an  adequate 
statistical  base  for  quoting  the  price  of  Middling  7,/8-inch  cotton  all 
the  time  or  for  quoting  premiums  and  discounts  for  all  the  other  grades 
and  staples  any  of  the  timie.   Consequently,  it  v/as  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  other  information,  such  as  futures  prices,  previous  quotations, 
prices  in  other  markets,  aad  judgment  of  traders  in  the  market  in  arriving 
at  quotations  for  all  qualities  of  cotton  some  of  the  time,  and  for  arriv- 
ing at  quotations  for  some  qualities  of  cotton  most  of  the  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  quotations  can  be  made  less 
vj-lnerable  to  attack  by  increasing  the  amount  of  statistical  data  on  ac- 
tual sales  available  for  use  in  making  the  quotations,  and  'oy   basing  the 
quotations  insofar  as  possible  on  data  on  actual  sales. 

Futures  Trading  and  Its  Eel at ion  to 
Marketing  and  Prices'  of  Spot  Cotton  ■ 

Investigations  are  being  made  to  det'-^^rmine  to  what  extent  futures 
trading  affords  protection  from  changes  in  prices  of  spot  cotton  by 
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(l)  reducing  these  chan^.es,  and-  (2)  to  shifting  the  risks  from  price 
changes  through  hedging  transactions;  and  to  indicate  sorne  of  the  effects 
of  futures  trading  on  prices  to  growers. 

The  results  show  tnot  buying  and  selling  of  cotton  futures  contracts 
have  not  brought  about  that  balance  between  present  and  future  demand  and 
supply  conditions  necessa.ry  to  prevent  rather  wide  fluctuations  in  cotton 
prices  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time.   Despite  any  stabilizing 
inf-luence  that  future  trading  may  have,  the  changes  in  prices  of  sr>ot  cot- 
ton over  relatively  short  -neriods  are  m.any  times  greater  than  the  margins 
reported  for  merchandising  the  cotton.   The  fact  that  changes  in  prices 
of  spot  cotton  are  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  similar  changes 
in  prices  of  cotton  futures  contracts  enables  cotton  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  against  changes  in 
spot  prices  by  counterbalancing  px;j:chases  or  sales  of  futures  contracts. 
On  the  average,  during  the  period  1326-27  to  1934-35,  inclusive,  the  cot- 
ton merchant  or  m.anufacturer  could  have  shifted  about  three-fourths  of  the 
gains  and  losses  from,  fluctuatiohs  in  prices  of  Middling  7/8-inch  spot 
cotton  by  counterbalancing  purchases  or  sales  of  futures  contracts.   The 
extent  of  hedge  protection  varied  considerably  from  tim.e  to  time,  and  the 
yearly  average  varied  from  53  percent  in  1228-29  to  92  percent  in  1932-33. 
Future  trading  reduces  the  costs  in  connection  with  merchandising  cotton 
by  increasing  its  collateral  value  and  thus  lowering  the  capital  cost  per 
bale,  and  by  reducing  the  risks  of  loss  fromi  fluctuations  in  prices. 
These  reductions  in  costs  are  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  comin:issions 
and  other  charges  in  connection  with  future,  trading.   .^  .-  .     ^-  . 

The  study  on  the  variations  of  price  levels  on  different  markets 
referring  to  the  same  grade  and  staj^le  cottons  has  not  been  completed. 
The  variations  study  should  be  of  value  in  locating  the  m.ost  advantageous 
outlets  for  cotton  of  the  various  qualities  produced  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  a  stronger  incentive  for  one-variety 
communities. 


COTTON  MAPJST  ORGAI'TIZATION,  KiASKlTIIIG  "tSTEODS,  A^ID  COSTS 


There  are  several  very  imnortant  points  of  concentration  for  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South.   The  Texas  ports  of  Houstor,  C-alveston,  and 
Texas  City  receive  most  of  the  Texas  and  Oklaiioma  cotton.   Corpus  Christi, 
another  Texas  port,  receives  cotton  from  the  southern  r)art  of  Texas.   New 
Orleans  receives  a  major  portion  of  the  Loi.iisiana  and  MississipToi  crop. 
Memphis  receives  miost  of  the  cotton  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  northern 
Mississippi.   Mobile  receives  cotton  from  Alabama  and  eastern  Mississippi. 
Savannah  and  Charleston  receive  cotton  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
respectively.   Norfolk,  Va. ,  receives  cotton  from  Virginia  and  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

Much  of  the  cotton  riroduced  in  the  southeastern  States  moves  directly 
into  the  mill  centers  for  cons-omption.   The  cotton  from  the  Texas  ports 
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is  lar.^ely  exported;  hov/ever,  some  of  it  is  shipped  to  ITew  England.   The 
cotton  from  Memphis  largely  goes  overland  to  southea.stern  mills,  to  New 
England,  and  to  other  nortliern  constoriing  centers.   The  major  portion  of 
cotton  concentrated  at  Kew  Orleans  and  much  of  the  cotton  that  is  concen- 
trated on  the  eastern  seaboard  is  exported. 

■  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  j:.ovoments  of  this  cotton,  because  the 
costs  of  handling  might  be  considerably  reduced  by  other  methods.   This 
inform.ation  must  be.  available  before  other  methods  can  be  worked  out. 

Cotton  usually  passes  through  many  hands  between  the  farmer  and 
the  spinner.   It  should  move   from  the  farmer  to  the  spinner  by  as  direct 
a  route  as  possible.   Cotton  cooperati^-es  have  been  handicamoed  in  direct 
selling,  because  ruost  mills  buy  through  brokers.   Some  of  the  larger  mills 
buy  direct,  and  cooperatives  also  have  been  able  to  sell  direct  to  som.e 
of  the  foreign  buyers  and  to  sor:e  local  mills  as  'veil. 

There  are  several  different  agencies  that  buy  cotton  from  the  pro- 
ducer.  The  local  buyer  has  been  one  of  the  riiost  popular,  btit  in  recent 
years  with  the  rise  in  gin  buying  and  increase  in  coopera.tives  the  local 
buyer  has  lost  much  of  his  former  Drestige.   This  is  also  probably  one  of 
the  most  costly  marketing  methods.   The  local  buyer  usually  pays  little 
attention  to  quality.   He  buys  the  cotton  Just  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
High-quality  or  low-quality  cotton  m.akes  very  little  difference.   He  usually 
sells  all  he  has  bought  at  the  end  of  each  day.   He  will  sell  to  m.erchants 
or  ship  to  conanission  men  for  later  sales.   Every  m.an  who  hfindles  the  cot- 
ton must  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  the  farmer  usually  pays  for  most 
of  such  services. 

The  supply  merchant  and  factors  or  commission  m.erchants  are  found 
in  the  larger  cotton  m?jrkets.   The  caamission  merchants  usually  are  found 
at  the  points  of  concentration. 

Many  large  cotton  firm.s  have  local  representatives  who  buy  cotton 

direct  from  the  farmers.  It  is  then  shipped  to  some  concentra' ion  point 
for  reshipment  to  mills  in  the  United  States  or  for  export.   In  recent 

years  u.se  of  this  inethod  has  been  steadily  increasin:<::.   It  is  a  mors  direct 

j^iothod  of  m.arketing  than  thrci-uy;h  the  local  bu^yer  or  gin  buyer.   More  a.tten- 

%i3i^  usually  is  given  to  gra4e  and  staplo,  and  premii-cimis  are  paid  for  the 
better  grades  of  cotton. 

Many  ginners  during  the   l^st  f^w  J^fears  have  become  cotton  b-u/ers. 
'^h&y   buy  cotton  at  an  average  '>rice  bass«l  on  the  daily  market  report. 
Very  few  of  them  pay  any  attention  to  i-;rade  and  stanle.   This  method  is 
similar  to  the  plan  of  the  local  buyer.   It  is  convenient  for  farmers  to 
sell  at  the  gin,  but  they  often  lose  by  so  doing. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  farm.ers  have  few  marketing 
alternatives.   This  is  true  in  parts  of  the  western  irrigated  regions, 
and  also  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  Old  South,  where  the  merchant  takes 
all  the  cotton  and  makes  the  deduction  for  supplies  ftirnished  the  tenant. 
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other  sections  have  many   alternatives  vv'hich  give  them  distinct  marketing 
advantages. 

Cooperatives  have  done.ir.ore  for  the  farmer  than  has  any  other  mar- 
keting agency,  by  acting  as  a  direct  representative  of  growers  and  by 
forcing  other  marketing  agencies,  through  competition,  to  reduce  miargins 
in  ha.ndlin.;;,  cotton.   The  cooperatives  have  operated  on  a  q.uality  basis. 
Poor  cotton  naturally  has  brought  the  lower  price.   It  has  been  hard  for 
some  lai'^mers  to  understrnd  ,iust  why  this  difference  in  price  exists. 
i.Is.ny  farmers  have  adopted  the  "oractice  of  selling  their  low-grade  cotton 
to  the  local  buyer  or  ginner  and  shipping  their  high-grade  cotton  to  the 
cooperative  3.   The  cooperatives  have  done  much  for  quality  marketing,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  the  ills  of  cotton  fanaing  could  be  rem.edied  if  farmers 
would  only  use  the  coopers tives. 

G-rowers  are  fooling  themselves  when  they  continue  to  think  that 
they  are  selling  the  bagging  and  ties  to  the  cotton  buyers.   Deductions 
for  the  weight  of  tare  are  made  in  all  foreign  markets.   Euj^ers  in  this 
co'Uitry  m.ake  a  corresponding  allowance  in  their  purchase  price,  even 
though  no  weight  deductions  are  actually  made.   The  price  of  cotton  to 
the  growers  would  actually  be  higher  to  the  farmer  if  cotton  were  bought 
and  sold  on  a  net  weight  basis. 

Toreign  buyers  deduct  27-1/2  pounds  for  tare  on  each  500  pounds  of 
lint.   The  sellers  put  many  patches  on  the  bale  to  increase  the  weight. 
The  freight  on  these  patchen;  actually  amounts  to  more  than  one  million 
dollars  annue^lly.   This  is  another  waste  that  the  grower  pays  for*   If 
cotton  were  sold  on  the  net  v/eight  basis,  this  patching  aJid  other  wastes 
would  be  eliminated.   The  method  would,  of  course,  require  the  standardiza- 
tion of  bagging  and  ties  as  to  weight  and  durability. 

'ihe  present  practices  of  bale  identification  are  conducive  to 
switC'iing  of  bales,  plating  baJes,  and  cotton  stealing.   It  is  very  hard 
to  trace  down  the  origin  of  a.  plated  or  switched  bale.   Many  complaints 
have  L'een  received  fr-^om.  foreign  buyers,  v/ho  claim  they  have  found  steel, 
rocks,  iron,  seed,,  etc.  inside  the  bales.   Ilothing  can  be  done  because 
the  origin  of  the  bale  cannot  be  traced. 

Positive  identification  would  helri  the  mills  in  buying  cotton  from 
a.  certain  section.   They  cc'-ld  feel  sure  that  the  cotton  would  be  thst 
originally  p-archased.   A  fire-proof  tag:  wo\-J-d  he  Id  the  insurance  companies. 
In  the  ca.se  of  large  fires,  at  present  the  insurance  people  usually  pay 
for  m.uch  ii:ore  cotton  than  v/as  actually  destroyed.   Plated  bales  coa'.d  be 
traced  back  to  the  original  shipper  if  positive  identification  were  possible, 

The  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  has  worked  out  a  weatherproof, 
fire73roof,  and  removal-nroof  muirker.   This  marker  has  been  tried  under 
all  conditions,  and   at  the  present  tim.e  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will 
come  into  general  use  in  the  nea.r  future.   Extensive  experiments  in  the 
use  of  this  marke^  will  begin  next  year. 
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Weights  and  qualities  are  pi' otaDly  as  important  to  the  spinner  as 
are  grade  and  staple.   The  moisture  content  of  a  hale  nay  increase  from 
6  to  12  percent  in  a.  very  short  period.   The  spirmer  does  not  want  to  huy 
Water  for  spinning  purposes.   T/eighing  is  often  very  loosely  done.   Some 
weighers  even  allow  for  moisture  content.   Buyers  often  lower  the  price 
because  of  excessive  moisture.   This  always  happens  to  cotton  that  has 
"been  stored  on  the  farm. 

The  ideal  situation  would  he  a  standardized  moisture  content.   If 
8  percent  were  standard,  10  percent  v;ould  take  off  2  percent  for  excessive 
moisture,  and  6  percent  would  add  2  percent  to  the  price.   Reweighing  of 
hales  is  an  enormous  overhead  cost.   Possibly  a  bale  is  reweighed  at  least 
five  times.   These  weighings  easily  cost  10  cents  each.   Only  one  weighing 
would  be  necessary  if  the  moisture  content  were  used  as  a  basis  for  sell- 
ing along  with  quality.   Excess  moisture  m.eans  a  deterioration  in  fiber 
and  a  lower  price  to  the  producer. 

Beginning  with  the  1928-29  season,  a  survey  ha.s  been  ma^de  each  year 
that  covers  the  cost  of  ginning  and  bagging  and  ties.   This  survey  has 
been  made  in  practically  every  cotton-producing  county  in  the  South,  and 
needless  to  say  the  costs  varied  in  every  State  and  in  almost  every  county 
and  community.   The  different  methods  of  assessing  ginning  charges  vary 
from  a  flat  rate  per  bale,  including  bale  ^vra.wia^',    to  a  fixed  cha.rge  per 
hundred  pounds  of  lint  or  per  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  with  bale 
wrappings  extra.   In  other  areas  much  of  the  cotton  is  bought  before  it 
is  ginned. 

This  survey  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  wide  variations  for 
service  charges.   The  overhead  and  merchandising  costs  are  hardest  to  get. 
The  Divisioii  is  interested  in  reducing  these  costs  and  in  getting  more  of 
the  spinner's  money  back  to  the  grower. 


LIBRARY,  LI VISION  OF  COTTON  MARKETING 

The  library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  AgricuJture  is  the 
largest  library  in  the  Nation  devoted  si^ecifically  to  agriculture  and  re- 
lated sciences.   It  contains  approximately  227,000  volumes,  and  4,000 
periodicals  are  received  from,  figricultural  and  scientific  institutions 
all  over  the  world.   The  great  strength  of  the  library  lies  not  in  the 
size  or  vtlue  of  its  collections,  but  in  the  character  of  its  catalogs, 
bibliographies,  and  records,  which  are  preeminent  in  iriaking  available  the 
literature  of  the  subjects  covered  wherever  it  may  be  located. 

This  service  has  been  extended  to  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing 
by  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconom.ics  Library 
in  the  Division.   Reference  books  and  publications  of  the  Division  are 
kept  on  file.   New  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  on  cotton  and  re- 
lated subjects  are  circulated  to  persons  interested.   Approximately  300 
periodicals  and  nev/spapers  are  received  regularly  for  circulation  in  the 
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